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Wentworth was prepared to pay infinite reverence to the kingly office ; indeed, his life was devoted to the service of the Crown ; but his pride could not easily support any man's command, and he even sometimes used his official position to override the King's wishes. He feared that, in a crisis, Charles would desert him, and he was naturally too emotional and passionate to hide his fears. This obvious distrust augured badly for the future. Charles admired his abilities and followed his advice, but he could not love this powerful, intense, ugly man, and it was only love that could turn the scale if Wentworth's life should hang in the balance. His attitude to the King was in complete contrast to Buckingham's, The latter had treated Charles with the easy familiarity of a friend, but had obeyed him like a slave. Wentworth, while prostrating himself before the throne, allowed very little interference from the man on it. Therefore, though he longed to win the King's affection, he had to be content with his approbation and the apparent success of his own government in Ireland.
One friend he had at the English Court to whom he could pour out his hopes and disappointments, William Laud, since 1633 Archbishop of Canterbury. Laud was sixty when he reached supreme power, and his upward path had been beset with difficulties. He was the son of a Reading tradesman and had made his own way by scholarships and hard work. His anti-Calvinistic views had been unacceptable to the last Archbishop, Abbot; but, on Charles's accession, fortune at last seemed to smile on him. His religious opinions coincided with the King's, who